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“Reap on, Charles, read on,” said my uncle; 
“T am in the vein for Carlyle to-night, and his 
rough, strong sentences are to me wonderful exciters 
of thought and remembrance. 

Before complying with this command, we would 
inform our reader that we were seated in the library 
of an uncle to whom I was much attached, and who 
in his turn felt all the interest in me which most 
men feel in those whom they have adopted as their 
peculiar protégés. He was a man whose life had 
numbered almost sixty years, with undiminished 
vigor of body and mind. His active life had been 
passed as a lawyer of eminence in the city of B—, 
and now he had retired from business in the posses- 
sion of a large fortune, and with the consciousness 
of having discharged well the duties he owed to 
himself and to his fellow-men. A few miles from 
the city in which he had lived he built an elegant 
mansion, and, having surrounded himself with every- 
thing necessary to his comfort, determined to spend 
the rest of his days in the ease and quiet which none 
can expect or possess, save the polished, kind, and 
affluent old bachelor. 

It was a winter evening in January, 1843, that 
we were beguiling its tedium, by reading the “Sar- 
tor Resartus” of the author above mentioned, re- 
lieved and enlivened by many pithy remarks, and 
sometimes by scenes from the history of his own life, 
thrown in by my uncle as illustrations of the author’s 
thoughts. Without, all was dark and cold. The 
wind was whistling through the old forest trees that 
surrounded the house, with that peculiar sound 
which makes every one within draw closer to his 
friend, and closer to the blazing hearth. The stars 
could only now and then be seen through the win- 
dow; and, by their faint light, large masses of cloud 
could be observed driven swiftly across the face of 
the heavens. With an involuntary shiver, caused 
by the bleakness of the night, my uncle stirred up 
the crackling hickory, and again commanded me to 
read on. I resumed just where he had interrupted 
me with a remark concerning his fear of death— 

“ Nevertheless, the unworn spirit is strong; Life 
is so healthful that it ever finds nourishment in 
Death; those stern experiences planted down by 
memory in my imagination, rose there to a whole 
cypress forest, sad but beautiful, waving, with not 
unmelodious sighs, in dark luxuriance, in the hottest 
sunshine, through long years of youth :—as in man- 
hood also it does, and will do; for I have now 
pitched my tent under a cypress tree; the tomb is 
now my inexpugnable fortress, ever close by the 


gate of which I look upon the hostile armaments, 
and pains and penalties of tyrannous Life placidly 
enough, and listen to its loudest threatenings with 
a still smile. O ye loved ones that already sleep in 
the noiseless bed of Rest, whom in life I could only 
weep for and never help; and ye, who wide-scat- 
tered still toil lonely in the monster-bearing desert, 
dyeing the flinty ground with your blood, yet a 
little while and we shall all meet there, and our 
mother’s bosom will screen us all; and oppression’s 
harness, and sorrow’s fire-whip, and all the Gehenna 
bailiffs that patrol and inhabit ever-vexed Sime, 
cannot thenceforth harm us any more!” * 

« The Clothes-Philosopher speaks well,” exclaimed 
my uncle; “there is a voice in my heart that an- 
swers to his words. A world of remembrances are 
stirred up within me, and you may lay aside the 
book and listen for a while to me. I have planted 
in my life many a cypress tree, ‘over loved ones 
that now sleep in the noiseless bed of Rest.’ I have 
been one of many different circles, and I have lived 
to see those who stood on my right hand, and on my 
left, stricken down; to behold the circles thinned, 
until but two or three are left standing with me. 
The passage you have read has brought vividly to 
my mind the gayest and most joyous of all those 
circles, my college class. Alas! how many are 
sleeping beneath the cypress tree. Those who re- 
main, ‘wide-scattered, still toil lonely on in the 
monster-bearing desert.’ And ‘yet a little while, 
and we shall all meet there, and our mother’s bosom 
will sereen us all.’ 

“Charles Woodworth was the genius of the class. 
His mind was of the first order; brilliant, without 
gaudiness, overflowing with thought, and always 
under the dominion of strong common sense. He had 
an exquisite sympathy with of everything that was 
beautiful in thought, or graceful in expression; and 
as a moving power to all his fine qualities, he had 
that lofty, self-sustaining enthusiasm which insures 
the performance of whatever its possessor fully pur- 
poses to do. It was universally conceded that, 
wherever he chose to exert his abilities, he was sure 
to surpass all others. Woodworth, however, had 
but two main wishes, to wit: to be the most eloquent 
man, and the most popular fellow in college. He 
succeeded in both. The professors praised his per- 
formances, and prognosticated his future greatness. 
The students admired him for his dashing gayety, 
and his generous and noble qualities. His class- 
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mates were proud of him, and those who were his 
most intimate friends absolutely worshiped him. 
The aristocracy of the village welcomed him to their 
dwellings. The idol of the college became the ob- 
served of all observers in society. Beauty smiled 
on him with her rarest and most bewitching smiles. 
Mammas, inexorable to every one else, were propi- 
tious to the ‘handsome, the talented, the rich Mr. 
Woodworth.’ The best proof of his real worth was 
that all this adulation failed to spoil him. He was 
still the noble, open-hearted, kind ‘Charley Wood- 
worth.’ 

“Well do I remember the commencement-day, on 
which, with many kindly counsels, and many bless- 
ings, we were sent forth from the walls of ‘old Nas- 
sau Hall.’ The scenes of that day resembled very 
much the scene of similar days everywhere else. A 
number of speeches, ‘good, bad, and indifferent,’ 
were made, which the audience patiently bore. It 
was evident that all were waiting for some one from 
whom they anticipated much. The programme an- 
nounced that Mr. Woodworth was to pronounce the 
valedictory address. As he rose to perform the duty 
assigned to him, stillness spread itself over the vast 
audience, and every eye turned intently towards the 
speaker. Woodworth was a model of manly beauty, 
and the excitement of the occasion had thrown a 
fine glow over his expressive face. He was sensible 
that much was expected from him, and for this rea- 
son his speaking at first was less faultless than usual. 
There was evidently a little straining, as if the 
speaker was determined to exceed all anticipations— 
to excel himself. Those who had heard him before 
remarked that there was an absence of that ease 
and grace that marked his ordinary style of speak- 
ing. These faults, however, were soon lost. Wood- 
worth forgot himself, and his position, and the 
expectations of his friends, in the tumultuous crowd 
of emotions that rushed upon him. His feelings 
were always deep and ardent, so as to be at times 
altogether uncontrollable, and the duty which he 
was performing was one suited to call forth all his 
emotions. A change was perceptible in his speaking. 
His voice had deepened as he advanced, and its 
tones evinced that he was expressing the feelings 
of his heart. His deep tones sank into the hearts 
of those around him, and tears soon testified how 
much they sympathized in his feelings. The inte- 
rest, so exciting as to be almost painful, increased 
as he went on. It was evident to all that his emo- 
tions would master him, for tears were rolling down 
his cheeks, and his utterance was now and then 
choked, and his voice faltered, and his whole frame 
was trembling under the power of his awakened and 
agitated spirit. The struggle to conquer his feelings 
was intense, but he succeeded. Rising to his fullest 
height, as if in the strength of a final and most 
resolute purpose, he pronounced the last seatence 
and the final “Farewell!” But the exertion was too 
much, The chord had been stretched too tightly, 


and it rebounded suddenly and fearfully. He sank 
back, exhausted and almost senseless, into the arms 
of his classmates. The audience were all in tears. 
From all parts of the yast assembly there came a 
sound of suppressed sobbing, in which old and 
young, stern man and gentle woman, the refined 
and ignorant—all joined. As the tide of feeling 
subsided, a venerable man arose, and, in a fervent 
prayer, commended us to the guidance and guard- 
ianship of Him by whose guidance alone we can 
walk safely in life, and by whose guardianship alone 
we can be preserved from the manifold evil that is 
in the world. On the next morning with sad and 
heavy hearts we separated, each to enter upon his 
chosen walk in life. Woodworth returned to his 
home in the far South. 
* * * = * * 

“For several years after our graduation I heard 
but little of Woodworth. I knew that he had studied 
law, and was practicing his profession in his native 
town; and occasionally rumors of his increasing 
fame reached my ears. Seven years after we sepa- 
rated, I was called by business to the city of Wash- 
ington. I arrived late in the evening, and was 
whiling away an hour or two before going to bed in 
reading the newspapers of the day. While thus 
engaged, I heard a gentleman near me mention the 
name of Woodworth, and after listening a few mi- 
nutes to the conversation, gathered that my quon- 
dam classmate was to appear on the morrow before 
the Supreme Court in behalf of his native State. 
The case was one which excited much interest, on 
aecount of the important principles involved, and 
because of the serious consequences that were ex- 
pected to ensue, should the decision be adverse to 
the State for which Mr. Woodworth appeared. I 
silently determined to hear my old friend, without, 
if possible, being recognized by him, and accord- 
ingly, in the morning, I mingled with the multitude 
that crowded the court room, called there either by 
the character of the suit, or the rumors of the elo- 
quence of some of the lawyers engaged init. Hav- 
ing succeeded in obtaining a position from which I 
could view the whole room, I glanced hastily around 
for the face of Woodworth. He was standing in the 
midst of his associates and antagonists, calm, digni- 
fied, and thoroughly self-possessed, awaiting the 
opening of the court. He was somewhat altered in 
appearance and manner since we parted. He was 
then in the fresh beauty of youth; he had now 
ripened into manhood. The freshness was gone 
from his face, but it had left in its place a calm, 
contemplative look which agreed better with his 
present age. His manners had lost much of their 
freeness, and with more of reserve had also more of 
polish. Woodworth had evidently mingled much 
with the world, and learned to keep his warmest 
feelings for his dearest friends, and give to the rest 
of the world only respectful kindness. 

“ My criticisms on my friend were interrupted by 
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the noise and bustle attending the opening of the 
court, and a glance towards the bench informed me 
that all the judges were present, and also that the 
argument was about to commence. Woodworth was 
standing before the bench, with his brief in his 
hand. I watched him narrowly for some sign of 
trepidation, for this was the first time that he had 
appeared before that august court, and his fame was 
all at stake. I could discern nothing of fear in his 
aspect, and he afterwards told me that all private 
and personal considerations had been completely 
overshadowed by the fact that he was contending 
for the rights of his native State before that vene- 
rable court to whose bar alone the States could be 
brought, and whose decisions are law alike in the 
forests of Maine, and the verandahs of Louisiana. 
He prefaced his speech by a succinct history of the 
case from its origin, and then proceeded to unfold 
his argument. And a noble one it was. It was not 
encumbered with ornament, or with any extraneous 
matter, yet no part was deficient. Everything ne- 
cessary to the completeness of the argument was 
there, arranged with wonderful skill, and placed in 
such a position as to give to it its highest force; so 
that when he had completed it, the whole of it rose 
up to the mind’s eye as clear, as well defined, as 
severe in its simplicity as ever did the Parthenon to 
the eye of the Greek. A murmur of admiration 
passed through the crowd as he sat down, while 
those near him, both friends and antagonists, pressed 
around him to offer congratulations. His triumph 
was complete. His fame as a lawyer was fully esta- 
blished by this one successful and splendid effort. 
“Soon after this, I called on Woodworth, and spent 
a few happy hours in recalling the past, and com- 
municating our anticipations of the future. I found 
that his prospects were bright. He was amassing 
wealth by the practice of his profession. His repu- 
tation was as great and wide-spread as in his wildest 
dreams he had wished it to be. He had bound to 
him a circle of warm and true friends; and he was 
in a few days to be married to the only daughter of 
one of the judges of the court before which he had 
made so flattering a débait. He invited me to be a 
witness of the ceremony, and rarely have I seen 
more of that nobility of carriage and of appearance 
which we instinctively look for in great men; or 
more of that glorious beauty which has so often 
made the greatest of men the slaves of woman, than 
were yvouchsafed to Charles Woodworth and his 
bride. The suit in which he had been engaged 
having been decided in his favor, he left, a few days 
after his marriage, for his home in the South. The 
next news that I heard of him was that he had 
been elected one of the representatives in Congress, 
from his native State. I felt sad when I read this, 
(although no premonition of the fearful end of his 
political life visited me,) as I always do when I see 
young men turn away from the calmness of profes- 
sional life to the ruinous excitement, and the hoarse 


and angry disputing of the political world. Sadly 
did Woodworth pay for obeying the impulses of am- 
bition. I was called, the winter he took his seat in 
Congress, to the seat of government by some busi- 
ness before the Supreme Court. When I arrived, I 
was informed that my friend was probably at that 
time making his maiden speech in the House, and 
without delay I hurried to the Capitol. The Senate 
chamber was deserted, but the magnificent hall of 
the Representatives was thronged. It was well 
known that Woodworth was to speak on that day, 
and all crowded to hear the new and eloquent mem- 
ber. The subject was one of interest, being one of 
those painful cases of oppression which has most 
justly made the Indian the foe of the white man. 
It was generally believed, also, that one of the lead- 
ing members of the House had shared largely in the 
profits of the iniquitous transaction. With all tho 
honesty and with all the enthusiasm of his nature, 
Charles Woodworth spoke out against the cruelty of 
the proceeding. He was closing his speech, when I 
entered the hall, in a strain of the fiercest invective, 
and the excitement was intense. Members crowded 
around the orator, catching every word, Directly 
opposite to him sat the member implicated in the 
disgraceful business, with his face turned towards 
Woodworth, as if determined to hear the worst. 
The orator gradually became more unguarded in 
his language, and grew fiercer in his invective as he 
drew near the end of his speech. He had all along 
been hinting at the guilty member without naming 
him. In the last sentence, however, fixing his eye 
intently upon him, he hurled against him the accu- 
sation in the most unqualified terms. 

“For a moment after he concluded, the silence of 
the grave reigned in the House. Next came the 
sharp, clear voice of the accused, and the words ‘It 
is a lie!’ rang upon the ear of every listener. Tho 
next moment all was confusion. The House ad- 
journed informally, and every one went home with 
a beating heart, anticipating the next step. What 
followed may be briefly sketched. According to the 
laws of the society to which Charles belonged, a 
duel must be fought. It was fought, and he was 
shot through the heart at the first fire. His young 
wife died, a maniac, in two weeks from that day. 
In the congressional cemetery there is a monument 
to the memory of the Hon. Charles Woodworth, and 
few pass it without feeling sad as they remember 
the history of one so noble, so gifted, and so early 
called. 

“Tt would be idle to conceal the fact that the un- 
happy fate of my classmate made a deep impression 
on my mind, Especially did it give to me an invin- 
cible repugnance to that bloody law of ‘honor,’ as 
it is called, which demands blood for every petty 
insult, I have never ceased to make war upon that 
ill-formed and monstrous public opinion which yearly 
is sending so many young men, with blood on their 
souls, to the presence of their Judge; and while I 
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yet remember the fate of Charles Woodworth, may 
Heaven forbid that I should ever cease to be earnest 
in this most holy war! Never, Charles, never con- 
sider yourself amenable to such a law. Bow not to 
the opinion, were it the opinion of millions. You 
will have enough to bear in this life, without bearing 
the just curses of the widow and orphan. You will 
have guilt enough to carry to the bar of God, with- 
out carrying there the weighty burden of murder. 
Be not governed by this law of savages, generated 
by revenge, and perpetuated only by the fiercest 
and basest passions of man. Be more. Be governed 
by a higher and holier law, which descended from 
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heaven to bring peace and good-will to man, and 
obedience to whose precepts will make holy your 
life and happy your death.” 


We rose from our seats as my uncle concluded his 
sad story, and found that it was already past mid- 
night. The fire had burned low on the hearth, the 
wind was howling still among the trees, and the 
dark clouds still rapidly passing over the sky. We 
parted for the night, wiser it may be, but surely 
sadder men. We had walked beneath the cypress 
tree, and its shadow rested on our souls. 


COOKS. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND, 


See Plate.) 


Mr. Jonn Brown was a man of orderly mind and 
systematic habits. His business went on like clock- 
work ; and he would have it so. If the least irregu- 
larity appeared, you may be sure he would see it 
and know the reason. 

“All you have to do,” he would sometimes say, 
“is to will to have things right. A resolute purpose 
is everything.” 

This doctrine he uniformly preached to Mrs. 
Brown on the occasion of every domestic irregulari- 
ty; and especially when she complained that she 
could not make cook, nurse, or chambermaid do as 
she wished. 

“Zstablish a certain rule, and see that it is 
obeyed,” he would say to her. “That ’s my plan, 
and I have no trouble. An employée of mine knows 
that it is as much as his place is worth to go con- 
trary to rule; and, if you made the keeping of a 
place in your household dependent on strict obe- 
dience to your orders, you would have far less 
trouble.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk,” Mrs. Brown would 
generally reply to these suggestions. 

“And just as easy to act,” would respond Mr. 
Brown. “I know. I’ve tried it. You have only 
to resolve to havea thing done right, and it is done. 
Nothing more easy in the world. There is Judson, 
my neighbor, an easy sort of a man, with no order 
in his mind. Well, of course, everything around 
him is at sixes and sevens; and he ’s always com- 
plainingthat he can never get anybody to do as he 
wishes. Give him the best clerk in the city, and 
he ‘Il spoil him in three months. Andwhy? There 
is no order in the man’s business. He has no sys- 
tem. I have two young men in my store who were 
so worthless with Judson, according to his own ac- 
count, that he had to send them off. I wouldn’t ask 
for better clerks. In the beginning, I let them un- 
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derstand that I was a man who would have things 
my own way; and they soon understood that this 
was not a mere matter of words. It’s the order, 
Jane—the order. Fix an order in your household, 
and all this trouble will cease.” 

“Order among intelligent clerks may be easily 
enough attained,” said Mrs. Brown to her husband, 
one morning, after some remarks of this kind, which 
had arisen from the fact of company being expected 
to dinner ; “ but I’d like to see the order you would 
maintain with a parcel of subordinates like our Bid- 
dy to deal with. I imagine you ’d find your hands 
full. Ignorant Irish girls are not so easy to bring 
into order.” 

“A good system and a good resolution are all that 
is wanted.” 

“You think so?” 

“T know so.” 

“T wish you had the trial for a week.” 

“You'd see a different state of things,” confident- 
ly replied the husband. 

“No doubt of it,” returned Mrs. Brown, who was 
hurt by her husband’s rebuking manner, and showed 
it in her tone of voice. 

Mr. Brown was a kind-hearted man—what can- 
not always be said of very orderly people—and was 
pained to see the effect of his words. 

“ Oh, well, never mind, Jane,” said he, soothing- 
ly. “We can’t all do alike. I know you manage 
excellently on the whole. But won’t you, to-day, 
watch Biddy a little closer, and see that she has 
dinner at the hour? She is so apt to be late. I 
wouldn’t like Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Agnew to notice 
anything irregular in our household economy.” 

“J presume our household arrangements are fully 
as good as theirs,” said Mrs. Brown, a little sharply, 
for she was more fretted in mind than her husband 
supposed. 


